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Spain had a grudge against England on the score of
Gibraltar and Minorca, and showed it by openly coun-
tenancing the Pretender even after his unsuccessful
attempt in 1715. To increase the complication, the
Emperor managed to offend his allies, England and
Holland, by founding a company at Ostend for the pur-
pose of trading with the East Indies. The commercial
jealousy of the English and Dutch was aroused, and they
protested vehemently that Charles was violating the con-
ditions on which the Netherlands had been assigned to him.

Lastly, a far more serious source of danger lay in the
'possible extinction of the male line of the House of Haps-
burg. Charles VI. was the last male of his house, and,
though he had been married some time, he had only
daughters. There had been a son, but he had died
in infancy. It was feared that there might be a war of
the Austrian Succession, as there had been one of the
Spanish. The Emperor drew up a Pragmatic Sanction,
Pragmatic a document of a very solemn and formal nature,
Sanction. settling all his vast hereditary possessions on
his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, in default of heirs
male. It was, however, extremely probable that the
validity of this document might be contested by interested
parties, unless it could be placed under the protection of
Europe, and the Emperor's whole policy was for many
years directed -to procuring guarantees for it from every
European power.

A vague feeling of uneasiness pervaded Europe, and
it was decided that a congress should be held to settle
Congress of everything. A congress -was accordingly held
Cambrai. at Cambrai,'but, in the midst of its tedious and
protracted deliberations, the world was startled by hearing
that Spain and Austria had come to a private under-
standing. All at once the old dread -of Austria revived, the
fear lest, leagued in close friendship-with Spain, she should
regain the ascendency in Europe wliich she had enjoyed